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AMERICAN POLICY IN MEXICO 


N April 6 occurred the second “acci- 
O dental” bombing of Naco, Arizona, 
by rebel troops. The United States War 
Department instructed General Lassiter 
to serve another warning on the rebel, 
General Topete, and thereafter to employ 
whatever military measures are necessary 
to protect American territory. 

This action follows a series of steps on 
the part of the American Government in 
regard to the present revolution, some of 
which have been interpreted to favor the 
constituted authorities. Thus the arms 
embargo has been strictly enforced as far 
as rebel leaders are concerned, but on 
March 8 the administration arranged to 
deliver a part of the federal war reserve 
material to the Portes Gil government. 
An embargo has been reimposed on air- 
planes to rebels, while at the same time 
the American Government arranged for 
the purchase by the Mexican Government 
of combat planes from private firms and 
allowed the Mexican Government fliers to 
use American Government flying fields 
while testing these planes. On March 11 
the present administration announced its 
intention not to recognize the Mexican 
rebels as belligerents. Following the loot- 
ing of the National Bank of Mexico by 
the rebels, it also declared its intention 
to arrest any person bringing gold into 
this country from Mexico and to return 
the gold to the nearest Mexican consul. 
And on April 5, 295 Mexican soldiers, who 
following the fall of Juarez were interned 
in the United States, were released and 
allowed to return to the federal troops 
during the Naco engagement. 

The United States or its representatives 
has frequently expressed sympathy with 
one of the two contending parties in Mex- 


ican revolutions. Since the fall of the 
dictator, Porfirio Diaz, in 1911, its influ- 
ence has been felt in at least five revolu- 
tionary movements. It was the hostility 
of Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson to the 
Madero régime which encouraged Vic- 
toriano Huerta to carry out a coup d’état 
in February 1913. The leading European 
governments soon extended recognition to 
the government in de facto control, but 
President Wilson opposed recognition of 
a government coming into power through 
a coup d'état. Encouraged perhaps by 
this attitude, several Mexican generals 
took up arms against the Huerta govern- 
ment and chaos followed. Meeting at the 
invitation of the State Department, the 
representatives of the Hispanic American 
States, after consultation, decided that 
the government of Venustiano Carranza 
should be given de facto recognition. As 
a result, the Wilson administration placed 
an embargo on all arms destined to revo- 
lutionary leaders in Mexico. 

Carranza proved to be both inefficient 
in establishing order and hostile to the 
United States. Villa, one of the revolu- 
tionists disappointed at the failure to re- 
ceive American recognition, retaliated by 
depredations on the border. In spite of 
the fact that Carranza had originally 
consented to the expedition, Brigadier- 
General Pershing, who pursued Villa into 
Mexico, met the opposition of the Car- 
ranza government. This opposition cul- 
minated in an attack (June 21, 1916) 
upon a detachment of American cavalry. 
Again mediation was offered by the Amer- 
ican States, and on February 5, 1917 
American troops were withdrawn.  Al- 
though the World War diverted the atten- 
tion of the United States, friction with 
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the Carranza government 
wholly eliminated. 


In 1920 the situation changed once 
more. Obregon overthrew Carranza and 
in a short time proved he was strong 
enough to cope with even the Mexican 
generals. The United States, remembering 
its experience with Carranza, insisted on 
the signing, in advance of recognition, of 
a treaty guaranteeing American rights 
“against confiscation.” For three years 
the United States withheld recognition, 
but Obregon was able to maintain his 
authority. Finally, in September 1923, 
after a conference in Mexico City at 
which the texts of claims conventions 
were agreed upon and certain interpreta- 
tions of the Mexican Constitution and the 
government’s policy toward American in- 
terests were offered by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, but before the conventions were 
signed, the United States recognized 


was never 


Obregon’s régime. 


About two months after recognition 
was extended, the Obregon régime faced 
another crisis. Adolfo de la Huerta, 
former Provisional President, led a move- 
ment directed against the Obregon gov- 
ernment and Calles’ Presidential candi- 
dacy. President Obregon requested the 
United States Government to sell him 
ships and arms and to withhold them 
from his enemies. The ships were re- 
fused, but after some delay the Coolidge 
administration, having just recognized 
Obregon, agreed to sell him arms. 


Calles took office on December 1, 1924 
and was promptly recognized by the 
United States. But difficulties between 
the two governments soon arose over the 
problems relating to American interests 
in Mexico. Petroleum and land laws to 
carry out the provisions of Article 27 of 
the Mexican Constitution were pending in 
the Mexican Congress when, on June 12, 
1925, Secretary of State Kellogg issued a 
statement to the American press in which 
he declared that the Mexican Government 
was “on trial before the world. We have 
the greatest interest,” he continued, “in 
the stability, prosperity and independence 
of Mexico. We have been patient and 
realize, of course, that it takes time to 
bring about a stable government, but we 
cannot countenance violation of her obli- 
gations and failure to protect American 
citizens.”” There followed a controversy 
during which the State Department 
adopted a blustering tone. Mutual under- 
standing was rendered more and more 
difficult and the climax was reached in 
November 1926 when the Bolshevik buga- 
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boo was raised with regard to Mexico and 
her relations with Nicaragua. A few 
months later (March 1927) Mexico was 
seething with internal unrest precipitated 
by the application of the religious laws, 
and it was feared that the Coolidge ad- 
ministration might lift the arms embargo, 
thus encouraging the opposition. No posi- 
tive action was taken, however, although 
the treaty to prevent smuggling across 
the border was allowed to lapse.* 

The situation now is entirely changed. 
Instead of the hostility, either active or 
passive, shown by former administra- 
tions, the United States is showing itself 
quite definitely in sympathy with the con- 
stituted Mexican Government. 

A. S. W. 


Right to Protect Citizens in Foreign Countries 
by Landing Forces. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1929. 

A second edition of this memorandum, which 
was written in 1912 by Reuben Clark and dis- 
cusses the legality of armed intervention, has 
been recently published by the Department of 
State. 

*News Bulletin, March 15, 1929, Vol 
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